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surmounted by a dais, and stands on an altar bearing the " Panc/iun" or the
distinctive sign of the Tirthankar.

One of the principal figures is that of the Tirthankar Adinath, the fabulous
founder of the Jam religion. It is now completely hidden by the new road
constructed by the English. A little farther on is the statue of Parusnath,
which stands in a deep niche, and measures no less than sixty feet in height.
The rock also contains several small square chambers, evidently the dwellings of
the priests ; in one of which is a very pretty model of a temple, carved out of a
single block of sandstone.

The wall of rock to the right is somewhat poor in sculptures, though it has
some interesting features; the most striking of which is the cavern of the
Tirthankars. This chamber, which is entered through several arches, contains
three colossal figures, twenty feet high; but, the front having fallen in, it is
difficult of access.

No inscription has yet been found that can determine the precise date of
these statues, although Piinsep has discovered the name of a Tarapani or Toranama
king, who reigned in the third century of our era. It is probable that the excava-
tions at Ourwhai extended over a period of several centuries, dating from before
the Christian era up to the ninth century.

Of all the religions which have flourished and still exist throughout India,
that of the Jains is certainly the one which most merits our attention, for it has
left us the most marvellous collection of monuments, from the basilicas of Mount
Aboo to the Kheerut Khoumb of Chittore.

The Jams possess numerous religious books, the translation of which would
throw great light on the remote ages of Indian history. According to these, the
origin of Jainism dates back hundreds of centuries before the Christian era. It
is, at all events, proved to have existed before the appearance of Sakya Mouni;
and it is even possible that the doctrines of the latter were only a transformation
of the Jain religion. The Buddhists indeed affirm that Mahavira, the last Jain
Tirthankar, was Sakya's instructor.

About the twelfth century the disaffection of the Rajpoots deprived the Jams
of a great portion of their influence. The Brahmins had gained this warlike class
over to the new pantheism by offering them the title and prerogatives of the
ancient Khashatryas: but if the Jains have lost the allegiance of the Bajpoots,
to whom the fierce worship of Iswara was more congenial, they have retained
that of the majority of the influential class of the merchants, which is also
shared by the Va'ishnavas. To this day they possess a large portion of the
wealth of India; and they number among their adherents the heads of the
principal houses of Bombay and Calcutta.

Only the Bhikchons are called Jains, or the "purified;" the faithful bear
the name of Arahat. The former are marked on the forehead with sandal-wood;
and they wear cloths over their mouths, and carry brooms with which they respect-
fully brush away any insects they come across. They extend this respect for
animal life to such au extreme tfcat they sternly refuse to touch animal food I
have already described their celebrated Pinjrapol, or hospital for animals-

The Jains are the greatest, irideed, one may almost say, the only architects
of India; for the other sects have but copied their earlier monuments: and in
fact the whole of the Indo-Mussulman axcnitecture was the work of the Jain